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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
ACCESSIONS OF 191 5 

EVERAL important additions made 
by the classical department during 
191 5 have already been described 
in previous numbers of the Bulle- 
tin. In this article the rest of these acqui- 
sitions will be discussed, with the exception 
of a few pieces reserved for future publi- 
cation. 

First must be mentioned a very interest- 
ing Greek stele or tombstone with a dedi- 
catory inscription, found in Attica (fig. 1 ; 
total height as restored, 7 ft. 4^ in. [2.25m.]). 
The form of the tombstone is the customary 
one of the period — a tall, thin slab crowned 
by an akroterion, or finial, and mounted 
on a base. On the face of the slab the 
deceased is represented, not in relief, as is 
the case in most extant examples and also 
in the two other archaic tombstones in our 
collection, but painted. Unfortunately 
the portion of the slab with the upper part 
of the figure is missing, and even on what 
remains the design is not in a good condi- 
tion. We can still distinguish, however, 
the lower part of a nude man in profile to 
right, standing with both feet resting full 
on the ground. The background is painted 
a deep red, against which the figure stands 
out white in the color of the marble. That 
this was the original effect is not at all 
certain; for the body may very well have 
been painted a different color, which did 
not weather so well as the red, and has 
therefore completely disappeared. From 
the remains of color on other stelae we 
know that the red paint seems to have 
been much more durable than the other 
colors employed. The outlines of the 
figure, as well as some of the detail lines, 
were scratched in with a broad-pointed 
instrument, probably as a preliminary 
sketch. The ornament on the akroterion 
consists of a palmette rising from volutes, 
the leaves of the palmettes being painted 
alternately red and grayish blue. 

The stele itself is of Pentelic marble, 
which has assumed a beautiful creamy 
color; it is mounted on a rectangular base, 
of bluish gray marble probably from Mt. 
Hymettos. Fragments of the lead which 



was used to solder the two pieces together 
have been preserved and have been rein- 
serted where possible. On the front of the 
base is inscribed the dedicatory inscription: 
'Avxiysvei IlavafaxTqs ^xsGiqxsv, "Pan- 
aisches dedicated this to Antigenes." We 
may suppose that Panaisches was the 
father of Antigenes and set up the monu- 
ment to his son, who died while still young. 
For it is a noteworthy fact that by far the 
majority of the early Attic tombstones 
were erected not by children to their par- 
ents, but by parents to their sons and 
daughters; the reason probably being that 
the death of a young man or girl was felt 
to be a greater tragedy than that of older 
people, who had after all lived their lives; 
so that the death of the young was specially 
commemorated by the erection of separate 
and finely ornamented tombstones. 

From the style of the figure and of the 
palmette, as well as from the form of the 
letters of the inscription, the stele can be 
dated to the second half of the sixth century 
B.C. 

In addition to this stele we have ac- 
quired a small piece from another, like- 
wise from Attica. It is also painted, and 
of the same style and period as the one just 
described. It shows the feet of a figure in 
profile to the right against a red back- 
ground. 

The new terracotta vases consist of a 
white Athenian lekythos, two Athenian 
red-figured examples, and an Apulian 
amphora. They are all excellent specimens 
of their kind; on the white lekythos (fig. 
5; height, \\\i in. [29.7cm.) are repre- 
sented two women preparing for their 
customary visit to the grave. Such visits, 
which included the decoration of the tomb- 
stone and the bringing of offerings, were 
one of the chief duties, and we might say 
pastimes, in the life of the Athenian wo- 
man. In the scene on our lekythos one 
woman is holding a basket filled with offer- 
ings toward another woman seated in a 
chair. It is a simple scene, simply treated, 
but in its feeling for quiet beauty it could 
hardly be surpassed. It was painted 
probably soon after the middle of the fifth 
century B. C, and is therefore about con- 
temporary with the Parthenon sculptures. 
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It is interesting to compare this picture 
with one on a white lekythos in the British 
Museum (Catalogue, D 57). The compo- 
sition and the drawing of the two resemble 
each other so closely that 
we can only suppose that 
they are the work of the 
same artist; but, though 
they are similar, one is in 
no way a reproduction 
of the other; there are 
many variations, and this 
is characteristic of Greek 
work of the best period, 
when mechanical copying 
was unknown. Our le- 
kythos belongs to Group 
C, Class VI, 1, of Mr. 
Fairbanks's classification, 
in his book on Athenian 
WhiteLekythoi. Thepal- 
mettes on the shoulder 
are in dull paint; but the 
scene itself and the mean- 
der above it are drawn in 
glaze; the dull color used 
for the garments has 
largely disappeared. 

The two red-figured ex- 
amples both belong to the 
last great period of Athe- 
nian vase-painting (about 
430-400 B. C), when 
graceful posing and deli- 
cate line-drawing had 
reached their height. One 
is a covered pyxis, in an 
exceptionally good state 
of preservation. Like 
most vases of this shape 
and period it is decorated 
on the cover with a scene 
illustrating the life of the 
Athenian woman. 1 The 
subject appears to be the 
Epaulia, the morning 
after the wedding, when 
the friends of the bride went in proces- 
sor a list of such vases (sometimes called 
"lekanae") cf. Stephani, Compte Rendu, i860, 
pp. 6 ff. Compare especially with our example 
Builettino napolitano, V, 1 & nuova serie I, 
3 & 11,2 & 6. 




FIG. I. PAINTED GREEK TOMB' 
STONE, VI CENTURY B. C. 



sion and brought gifts to the bridal pair 
(fig. 3), In our picture the bride is repre- 
sented sitting in a chair; from both sides 
friends are approaching, laden with pres- 
ents. Even Eros has not 
come empty-handed, but 
is carrying a large bag, 
such as any Greek house- 
wife would appreciate. 
The charming young girl 
crouchingbehind the bride 
perhaps held in her hands 
a necklace, of which, how- 
ever, no trace now re- 
mains; or she is trying to 
show off the tame bird she 
has brought as her gift. 
All the figures are deli- 
cately painted in a beauti- 
ful, flowing style, with an 
occasional neglect, how- 
ever, of detail finish. 
Especially attractive are 
the figures of the crouch- 
ing girl and ot the seated 
bride, which should be 
compared with those of 
Aphrodite and Chryseis 
in the famous Meidias 
vase in the British Mu- 
seum (cf. Furtwangler 
und Reichhold, Grie- 
chische Vasenmalerei, I, 
pi . 8) . The inscriptions on 
our vase are meaningless. 
The other red-figured 
vase — a hydria, or water- 
jar— is of great interest 
both for its subject and 
its style (fig. 4; height as 
restored, i4 T 7 r7 in. [36.7 
cm.]). It is unfortunate- 
ly very badly preserved, 
large parts of the surface 
of the picture having dis- 
appeared, especially, it 
would seem, where it was 
by the black glaze. In 
the center of the scene, which is laid in 
the open, as is indicated by a number of 
trees, a youth is seated playing the lyre. 
He is surrounded by seven women and 
two Erotes. The women are in various 



not protected 
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attitudes; one is playing the cymbals, two 
hold lyres, one has a sceptre. Near the 
center of the picture, just below the youth, 
is a platform on which are placed three 
female statuettes; and behind the platform 
is a goat. Below the handles are repre- 
sented a lyre and a swan. The composi- 
tion is arranged on different levels, 




FIG. 2. APULIAN AMPHORA 
IV CENTURY B. C. 

following the custom adopted by Poly- 
gnotos and his associates in their wall- 
paintings. 

The clue to the subject of this scene is 
given by a similar painting on a vase in the 
Jatta Museum at Ruvo. 1 There, too, a 
youth with a lyre is the principal figure, 
placed in an out-of-door setting, surrounded 
by women and Erotes. The youth wears 

1 ci. Romische Mitteilungen des deutschen 
archaologischen Instituts, 1888, pi. IX. 



a wreath in his hair and has high shoes, just 
as in our picture. Fortunately we know the 
identity of the youth on the Ruvo picture, 
because his name is inscribed. 2 It is 
Thamyris, the Thracian, famed for his 
song and his lyre-playing, who was filled 
with love for the Muses and so proposed to 
them a musical contest. In the event of 
his victory he asked for one of them as his 
wife; if he were defeated, they should treat 
him as they pleased. 3 True to the tradi- 
tions of Greek' divinities, the Muses were 
outraged at such human presumption, and 
they deprived him of his eyesight and his 
ability to play and sing. 

This story admirably fits the representa- 
tion on our vase. We evidently have here 
the scene of the contest. The Muses have 
assembled to listen to Thamyris, who is 
wreathed for the occasion and wears his 
distinctive Thracian boots. His motive 
for the contest is shown by the presence of 
the two Erotes and of Aphrodite herself; for 
the lady with the sceptre closely connected 
with one Eros is surely none other than the 
goddess. The swan under the handle 
nearby, then, gains special meaning, since 
that bird is often associated with Aphrodite. 
Not less significant is the lyre under the 
other handle, for it was his music and his 
love which made Thamyris aim too high 
and caused his downfall. 

So far, all the features in our scene are 
easily explained. But what is the purpose 
of the three statuettes? The goat behind 
them may be merely part of the outdoor 
setting, like the stag in the Ruvo picture; 
but for the statuettes there is no such sim- 
ple solution. Neither as offerings nor as 
prizes would they be appropriate in the 
Thamyris contest as we know it; and we 
learn of no shrine at which the incident is 
supposed to have taken place. It is possi- 
ble that there is some other version of the 
legend with which we are unfamiliar and 
which would explain their presence. Furt- 
wangler, in speaking of the Ruvo vase 
(Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 

2 The inscription, though apparently partly 
restored, presumably follows closely the ancient 
letters (cf. Romische Mitteilungen, 1888, p. 
240, note). 

3 cf. Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, II, 595. 
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FIG. 3- DETAIL FROM A SCENE ON A GREEK VASE 
END OF V CENTURY B. C. 




FIG. 4 THAMYRIS AND THE MUSES 

FROM AN ATHENIAN H^DRIA 

END OF V CENTURY B. C. 

FROM A DRAWING BY EDWARD EDWARDS 
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1888, p. 1451), refers to the lost tragedy of 
"Thamyris" by Sophokles, which probably 
popularized that legend among the Atheni- 
ans. We know that Sophokles wrote such 
a tragedy, but nothing of its plot or treat- 
ment. That Sophokles should have intro- 
duced innovations and variations into the 
story as told, for instance, in the Iliad (II, 
594-600), is more than probable. Familiar 



was probably not painted by Meidias him- 
self, but by some close associate, who 
delighted in the same rich and picturesque 
effects, but who had a distinct personality 
of his own. 

The Apulian amphora (fig. 2, height 
with cover, 25- in [63.8cm.]) has no figured 
representations; it is entirely covered with 
black glaze, and its only decoration is a 













FIG. 5 WHITE ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS 
V CENTURY B. C. 



legends formed most of the subjects of 
Greek tragedies, but they were adapted 
and changed at will, as is clearly shown 
by the fact that various versions of one 
story are sometimes given by the same 
author. 

Stylistically this vase is intimately con- 
nected with the Meidias vase in the British 
Museum, and even more with a hydria in 
Karlsruhe (Furtwangler, Griechische Va- 
senmalerei, I, pi. 30). Like the latter, it 



gilt laurel wreath on the shoulder; but the 
condition is exceptionally good, so that the 
fine quality of the glaze and the graceful 
outlines of the form can be properly appre- 
ciated. 

An interesting acquisition is a piece of 
Christian glass of the fourth century A. D., 
decorated in gold leaf with a marriage or 
betrothal scene. It is inscribed vivatis 
in deo, "Live in God." The piece has 
been known for some time and is published 
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in Garrucci, Vetri ornati di figure in oro 
(1858), pi. XXVI, 11. 

Lastly must be mentioned a little bronze 
head of a calf, beautifully modeled in the 
style of the fifth century B. C. It clearly 
formed the decoration of some object, 
perhaps of a piece of furniture. 

All the objects described above have 
been placed on exhibition in the Room of 
Recent Accessions for this month. 

G. M. A. R. 

AN IMAGINARY LANDSCAPE 

T the sale of the pictures belong- 
ing to Nicholas Riabouchinsky 
on April 26, the Museum bought 
an unfinished landscape 1 by a 
Flemish artist of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is of the type of a large number of 
paintings attributed to Joachim Patinir, 
and consequently it will be attributed to 
that painter in our catalogue until such 
time as the facts about these early Flemish 
landscapists shall be more definitely known. 
Patinir's name is justly the most famous 
of the group, as he was the innovator in 
painting landscape for its own sake. All 
the foremost Flemish artists of the early 
time were skilful painters of landscape, but 
until Patinir's appearance the landscape 
was secondary to the figures. 

Our Imaginary Landscape, as it has been 
called, shows dissimilarities with the four 
indisputably authentic productions of Pat- 
inir which make it seem unlikely that it 
could be by him. It is more fanciful, more 
nervous in execution, and of more varied 
color than the greenish blues, black greens, 
and hot browns characteristic of his signed 
paintings. The liveliness of effect in our 
picture is due somewhat to the contrast 
between the darks of the finished parts and 
the blond patches showing here and there 
where the color is but slightly indicated. 
This incompleteness adds to the fantastic 
aspect and gives the picture a strange re- 
semblance to some Oriental work. It also 
allows us to follow with no uncertainty the 
technical process of the artist. 

The foundation was a pen and ink draw- 
ing on the prepared panel, afterward cov- 
1 Panel: H. 26I in.; W. 36 J in. 



ered over with an amber-tinted stain. 
The desired color of each part was grad- 
ually approached by successive coats of 
transparent or semi-transparent pigment, 
the opaque colors sparingly used at the 
end. Thus the first drawing is never lost 
sight of (in a good light it may be seen 
even under the places which have been 
finished), and there is less danger of losing 
control of the material among the compli- 
cated mass of detail that the artist has set 
out to depict. Parts were selected arbi- 
trarily for finishing, it seems, perhaps de- 
pending on the color which was on the 
brush at the moment, the final effect being 
clearly in the artist's mind. In places, no 
color at all has been used, the drawing 
showing clear and clean beneath the 
amber-colored stain. 

The arrangement of the picture is as 
follows: In the center is a river winding 
through a fertile and populous country and 
flowing out past a promontory of high and 
jagged rocks to the sea beyond. It is 
crossed by bridges; one of red brick in the 
foreground is a dominant color in the 
composition. A castle with towers rises 
from the middle of the stream. Manors 
and houses are on the river bank; at the 
right is a town with its open place; beyond 
are farms, orchards, and windmills. 

It is the country of a fairy story, and 
strange things are happening in it wherever 
one's eye happens to rest. There are 
travelers on the roadway in the foreground, 
leading animals toward the red bridge 
where a scholar sits reading, his little dog 
beside him on the parapet. Beyond the 
bridge the road leads through a gateway to 
a castle. A man carrying a pig and a 
woman with a lantern are entering the 
courtyard. And here the Virgin Mary and 
Saint Joseph kneel by the Christ Child, 
whom shepherds also adore. High above 
in the clouds where many birds are flying 
is the scarcely visible figure of God the 
Father blessing, with tiny rays of light 
emanating from Him in the direction of the 
holy scene. 

Outside the castle wall a hunter shoots 
at a heron in the moat; a woman washes 
clothes in the river, the garments spread 
out to dry on the grass near her. Then 
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